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and the subsequent collections called Rhymes a la Mode and Grass
of Parnassus. With characteristic lack of illusion he told Haggard:
"I have a hideous conscience which knows that a ballad or a lead-
ing article are the best things I have done, though I'd prefer to
prefer Helen of Troy. But she's a bandbox." His valuable con-
tribution to the study of mythology appears in three books,
Custom and Myth (1884), Myth, Ritual, and Religion (1887), and The
Making of Religion (1898); he called himself a "psycho-folklorist"
and tried to establish an alliance between the Folklore Society
and the Sodety for Psychical Research, of which he was a founder
and president in 1911, though Clodd affirmed that "his attitude
towards the whole business of the occult was that of the doubter,"
Besides his biographies of Lockhart and Northcote, he wrote
several historical biographies, which were byproducts of his
magnum opus as a historian, the four-volume History of Scotland from
the Roman Occupation to the Suppression of the Last Jacobite Rising,
published between 1900 and 1907. These offshoots of his History,
which include a study of Prince Charles Edward ranking among
the best of innumerable books on the subject, were characteristic
of his habit of work. When Stevenson wrote from Samoa asking
for "something about the Jacobites," Lang in his search was
intrigued by the mystery attaching to the identity of the Jacobite
spy mentioned by Scott in the introduction to Redgauntlet, and
his investigations resulted in Pickk the Spy, identifying the spy
as the Macdonell known as Young Glengarry. Throughout his
life he retained his boyish zest for reading what he liked, so
accumulating a vast store of miscellaneous knowledge, which
provided the best possible equipment for a writer of gossip about
books. No contemporary possessed this quality to anywhere near
the same degree, and in a later generation probably Sir John
Squire alone competes in the same field.

Lang was at work up to the day of his death, 20th July, 1912,
in which year was published his History of English Literature, a
readable and useful manual in its singularly unsatisfactory class,
and a venture into the perennial Shakespeare-Bacon controversy,
Shakespeare^ Bacon, and the Great Unknown^ defending Shakespeare
against the Baconians. Except a play and a sermon, he attempted
pretty well every form of literary expression. Though he believed